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The first person who puts a foot on one of 


MA’S WAY WITH WAITS. 
It was rather unfortunate therefore, on Saturday night, just 


If there is one thing on this earth that Ma holdssacred it isther. front steps, once she has cleaned them. 
Cem would. if she had her way. bz brained with a fish slice and fried alive in his own fat ! 
ft. r she had given them an extra doing for Sunday, that Poor Pa should have chosen that particular moment to try to collect a copper or two for his 
Christmas Carollers. You see, old thine, poor Mum had already been worried to ceath answering the door—we've been without a girl for some weeks 
"0w—io count ess couples cf quavering kids continuously “ watchirg their flocks by night, on the feast of Stephen,’’ or “ Saluting the happy morn,’ 
°r something, so that, when another knock came it was the very last straw, and the poor old camel got the hump so to steak. She suddenly flung open the 
te front door and, as she says,“ if it had been the King cf England himse f she couldn’t have heljed eiving him a taste of her mop.”’ So Poor Pa got a 
Cousin Eve'ina and the twins were rather upset, so Alexandry and the Hon. Billy had to carry off the situation as best they 
TOOTSIE. 


“ Music Hath Charms ’’ says the poet, but, as far as Ma’s capacious bosom is concerned, I should have a bob each way on Mather Seigels,— 


lerrific biff on the boko. 
“culd, 


bo 
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*.* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose a stamped envelope large enough 
to contain the contributions submitted. Under no 
other conditions will attention be given to work sent 
in on approval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


BALLADE. 


{In memory of the ten ex-Coalition Ministers whe 
“went West.’’) 
Ah! Spare a tear, I pray: , 
Squeeze out a sigh (Heigh ho!)— 
Ten supermen, NOT common clay, 
Have suffered overthrow! 
Vhey were malapropos; 
We'd ‘“‘got them on the list ’’— 
Into the Wilderness they go!... 
(I DON’T think they’ll be missed!) 


Churchill, and Kellaway 
(Who ran the G.P.O.), 
Greenwood (the stalwart who WOULD stay 
To draw his monthly “ dough’), 
Cuest (who was just ‘s0-so), 
Montagu (prone to twist)— 
Into the Wilderness they go!... 
(I DON’T think they'll be missed!) 


They vanish from the fray 
With only this to show: 
The Order of the Boot, and they 
Don’t value that—oh, no! 
They wander to and fro; 
Unreated they exist— 
Into the Wilderness they go!... 
(I DON’T think they'll be missed!) 


ENVOIL 
Prince, what a tale of woe!— 
The Coalitionist 
Into the Wilderness must go!... 
(I’m SURE he’ll not be missed!) 


— -)ol- — 


NOT QUITE THE SAME. THING. 


Author—" Do you think my play ie getting home all right?” 
Wife—“\Well, the audience is, anyway.” 


MONDAY 


GIRLS ALLY WOULD LIKE TO MEET. 
BIRDIE BRACEGIRDLE 


Featuring in “Foolish Sweethearts.” 
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THE FUSSY WOMAN. 


FEW women look their best in a railway carriage: 
the vast majority look their worst, 

And, as they look, so, in most instances, do they 
act. 

Some of the most charming creatures—so far as the 
ordinary relations of life are concerned—become trans- 
formed as soon as they travel by train. 

They become a bane to porters, a terror to ticket- 
collectors, and an infliction on their fellow travellers: 

When elderly, and suffering from a detestation of 
tobacco and a sensitive throat, they invariably take 
their seat in a smoking-compartment, and very obvi- 
ously nurse a grievance when their male fellow-pas- 
sengers continue to exercise the privilege to which they 
are entitled. 

We have all witnessed something like the follow- 
ing :— 

Smoking compartment with one vacant seat. City 
men busy with their pipes and papers. At the instant 
of arrival at an intermediate station platform, the 
carriage door is opened with fumbling difficulty from 
outside, and discloses a fussy female burdened with a 
couple of unwieldy handbags, one of which she pushes 
along the floor and over the feet of her victims, and 
the other she succeeds in getting wedged in the door- 
way. 

Courteous, if not willing, hands grapple with her 
difficulties, and she’is presently deposited in the vacant 
seat, panting heavily. 

Then, and not till then, she discovers that the com- 
partment is a “ smoker’! 

“Ahem! A-hum!! A-him!!! Is this a smoking- 
carriage?” she demands of everybody and nobody in 
particular. 

“Dear me! I had no idea!' Ahem! A-hum!! 
A-him!!! Would you mind the window being down? 
... Thank you so much, TI suppose I can change at 
the next station?” 

Assured with noticeable enthusiasm that she can, 
she proceeds to divide her attention between her two 
bags and an illustrated newspaper—until she is smitten 
with fear that she has lost her ticket. 

Then begins the great search, culminating in her 
standing up and closely scrutinising the seat on which 
she had sat. 

“ Would you mind?” she will say, more in the tone 
of a command than an appeal. 

Meekly her male neighbours rise te prove they are 
not sitting on the elusive pasteboard—which she pre- 
sently finda in her purse. . 

Does she alight at the next station? Not at all! 
She proceeds to the terminus, having made more 
woman-hatera in twenty minutes than some women 
éould make in twenty years! 


EVERY 
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Order our great 


Christmas Week No. now 


SLOPER 
SONGLETS 


By “ THE BARD.” 
THE PANTO AT THE FRIV. 


D’ye know poor Ma has gone up the pole, 
As sure as eyer I live, 

For she swears she’s going to play the role 
Of Columbine at the Friv. 

Just fancy Ma in a pair of tights, 
Oh, how the boys will wink, 

When they see her jazzing around o’ nights 
With her fat little legs in pink. 


And she says old Dad will be Harlequin, 
With shoes on his ancient hoofs; 

I guess he will want for his calfs so thin 
An elephant pair of poutfs. 

Of course he will not require a wig. 
But I really don’t suppose 

That Clarksoh possesses a mask as big. 
As will cover his ruby nose. 


And then dear Billy will act as Clown, 
With Snatcher at his heels, 
And when he goes tearing up and down 
You bet you will hear some squeals. 
With the red-hot poker tight in his hand 
Dear Billy will make them run, 
And the kiddies with yells will drown the band 
In our glorious Christmas fun, 


Ma has cast Dook Snook for the Pantaloon, 
With glasses of tortoiseshell. 

It isn’t quite fair, for how can 1 spoon 
When they’re rushing about pell-mell? 
And his beaver false will look awfully queer 
As it waggles beneath his face. 
For an aristocrat I’m inclined to fear 
’Twill be rather a sad disgrace. 


Alexandry, too, in a coat of blue 
The policeman’s part will play, 

And won’t there be such a how-d’ye-do 
When Dook Snook gets into his way? 

For my brother will use his truncheon free, 
Not a blow will ever be missed, 

Since that hoy has declared, you know, that he 
Is a regular Bolshevist. 


I have told poor Ma that it’s all a dream, 
But she shuts her ears to me, 

And says that the scene will prove a scream, 
As I rather think it will be. 

So if you go to a pantomime, 
Don’t miss the one at the Friv, 

For I promise that there you will have the time 
Of your life at the show we give. 


a 


FANCY DRESS FRIVOLITY. ez 


Disraeli— Where did you get that hat ?” 


The Queen of Hearts—" Get ver hair cut.” 
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CHAPTER 
THE weather was setting in cold, to the discomfort 


Ill. 


of prehistoric Mr. Wangle and his large family. The 
Fern Tree was all open doors and windows, and when 
the east wind blew, the family shivered. Clawed 
Wangle was fond of the place because he could spend 
the whole day fishing from his study, and if his wife 
complained that he was not providing the table to 
which she had been accustomed, he would always argue 
that a fish diet was the best for children who needed 
more brains than a tree-eating rhinosceros, if they 
would get on in the world—even in its infancy. 

“But it’s so bitterly cold up here,’’ Flow complained, 
“that wind goes right through the children.” 

“Makes ’em hardy,” Clawed told her, ‘and, person 
ally, I don’t feel the cold.” He tied his furs on a little 
closer, The children were wearing their summer leaf- 
age, and this was shrinking. Clawed had _ sternly 
refused to go a-hunting to get a rabbit skin even for 
the baby. 

“There’s quite a nice cave vacant in 
Flow said. ‘“ Why can’t we go there?” 

“Stuffy,” said Clawed, ‘‘and no fishing.” 

“There's hunting. A herd of mammoths come 
every day to rub themselves against the rocks. If you 
even killed one now and then look what a lot of trouble 
it would save. Slam eats as much as you do, and Splay, 
I do believe, eats more.” 

“Tlow do you know the cave is vacant? Last time 
I went there the Gaspere lived there—thirteen of ’em.” 

“They don’t now—they went for a picnic on Saurian 
Island—but I thought you’d beard.” 

“Oh! ah! Was that the crowd that threw stones ct 
an Ichtyosaur to see if he was alive?” 

“The identical,” said Flow, with a gay little ripple 
of laughter. ‘‘ The Ichty was alive—so their cave is to 
let.”’ 

“T do hate moving,” Clawed grumbled. ‘‘ No sooner 
do I get properly settled down and begin to know the 
neighbours than you want a change of air or you sus- 
pect the drainage or some such silly thing.” 


Cliff Row,” 


Neatly Knocked | 
off his perch 


“IT could make that cave look lovely,” Flow gushed 
with enthusiasm, ““and, besides, there’s an inner cave, 
and, as you know, I was always accustomed to a draw- 
ing-room before I knew you.”’ 

“Now don’t throw that up in my teeth again,” 


snarled Clawed. I’m sick of hearing of your drawing- 
room and your mother’s tooth-necklace. If I chose I 
could give you a better one than ever she had. If 


you’d ever seen her and my aunt in full evening 
dress!!’” 
“I wish you would, love,” interrupted his wife 


hastily; ‘“they’re so fashionable, worn with those new 
skin blouses, I feel dowdy, really—such a sight.’’ 

“You look it—you always did. What's the good of 
giving you anything—it’s wasted on you,” said the 
brute. 

“Oh, Clawed!” she exclaimed. The tears 
come, though bravely she tried to repress them. 

“You may well say, ‘Oh, Clawed,’ but you know it 
yourself. Look at yourself in the water—if you dare. 
Why, you’re enough to frighten a Stegosaur.” 

“Oh, Clawed! and once you said I was as fair as 
the dawn.’’ . 

“T must have been over-eating myself at the time. 
Everyone said I was simply throwing myself away on 


woulda 


you. Look at you now! you look ten years older than 
I do.” 

“Tt’s the large family. I never have a minute to 
myself.’ 


‘Always some excuse. I wish you and your family 
would emigrate. Walk over to Germany. There’s an 
idea for you.” 

“And little Mugs not able to walk, and Gums only 
just cutting his teeth. Oh, Clawed!” 
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“Go on! you make me tired,’”’ and he huddled him. 
self deeply in his fur, for a hail-storm had started. 

Mrs. Wangle backed along the frond a little way, 
and then withdrew from her private armory in the fork 
of the tree a sharply-pointed rock, She was an expert 
at throwing at the Pterodactyls as they fluttered about 
the tree. She looked about for more ammunition, and 
presently found about a 
dozen more nice nubbly 
bits of rock and flint. 

The hail slashed down, 


impelled by the mighty 
wind, and the little 
Wangles cowevred on the 
lee side of the tree and 
clung together for 
warmth. Clawed pulled 


his fur ahove his head 
the hail stung where it 
hit. 

Suddenly came a stone 
that nearly knocked him 
off his perch, followed by 
others quite as telling 
Flow had started a volley 
at three yards, rapid, and 
every shot had rattled in 
with the force that he 
sinewy arm, actuated hy 
desperation, could give. 

Clawed grunted, but 
another volley found his 
ribs, and he screamed 
with pain. In holding 


his rug on, one hand was exposed, and Flow, with 
dexterity, sent a jagged flint into his knuckles. 

At that, Clawed looked up for a moment. 

“Flow,” he commanded, 


you can keep 


“come and stand where 
off these confounded hailstones. I do 
believe the climate’s get- 
ting worse and worse; 
there must be another ice 
age coming on,” 

“Ah! if we’d only been 
in the cave,” sighed 
Flow. ‘“ We'll be cut to 
pieces if we stay on here. 
It isn’t for my own sake 
I speak, but I can’t bear 
for you to. suffer dar- 


iing,’’ and she sent her 
last missle at the point 
where Clawed’s fur fitted 


closest, eliciting a re- 
sponsive yell. 

“Then why the dickens 
don’t we go to the cave,” 
he roared angrily, “in- 
stead of everlastingly 
talking about it? Haven’s 
I been telling you for 
ages, and yet you expose 
me to this. I'll be black 
and green to-morrow, and 
p’r’aps get bronchitis. 
And a lot you care.” 

The hailstorm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun, and the sun shone out again, lighting up the 
water below with a golden mist. Great heads thrust 
themselves up from the swamp and roared in challeng- 
ing thunders. The greater pursued the smaller, and the 
lesser hid among the lux. 
uriant vegetation or in the 
profound depths of the 
soft mud that held and 
swallowed all living things 
in the end, 

chickies,” 
“we're go- 


“This way, 
shrilled Flow; 
ing to move. Each one 
bring their own = shel! 
crockery and other things. 
This way, pets.” 

And she swung from 
their own tree to the next 
and watched her brood 
come on, the baby with 
its arms about his sister 
Splay’s neck. But Splay, 
a little over weighted, 
sprang short at the next 
crossing, and in a second 
had fallen into the rank 
waters below. 

Instantly a Diplodocus 
made a grab at her, but 


Splay, with the agility 
born of long practice, dodged and then scram- 
bled to a shallower spot where it could not 


easily follow. But here a Sabretoothed tiger had 


Making signs to 
& youn thing In a 
é laprcene 


came to take the waters, and the consequences would 
have been disastrous for Splay had not her mother, 
who had fortunately renewed her ammunition, sent a 
nubbly one between the creature's eyes. 

It rose on its hind legs and hit out—and in that 
moment Splay shinned up another tree, and in a 
minute later was being chastised by her loving mother 
in order to make her more careful in future. 

Then the Diplodocus, disappointed of its prey, seizea 
the tiger and tried hard to give it a bath. The tiger 
strenuously resisted, having the usual pussyfoot objec- 
tion to wet. It endeavoured to bring its ten-ton adver- 
sary to land, while Clawed looked on clapping his 
hands and hurroaring the beasts on. He was a real 
sport, and his descendants have fayoured him in that 
respect. 

The tiger gave up first and disappeared. Clawed 
and family journeyed on until they reached the cliff— 
and then Mrs, Wangle began to count them. There 


should have been fourteen, but she could only count 
thirteen. 

“Do keep still,” she said. 
Why, where’s Slam?” 

But Slam had disappeared, and Flow screamed for 
him until the hovering Pteros screamed back. 

“Oh, do shut up!” Clawed complained. ‘‘ You make 
more fuss over that boy than enough. Be thankful it 
wasn’t me.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand! He’s my first-porn; 
he’s never like the rest,” and Flow howled again. 

Clawed, thoroughly disgusted at her selfishness, 
climbed up the cliff. From an elevation he beheld Slam 
in the distance making signs to a tousle-headed young 
thing in a top cave. 

“Come up, you idiot!” he cried to his wife, “‘and 
don’t go making an exhibition of yourself before peoplte. 
Slam is yonder—doing the dust stunt beneath that red- 
haired gal’s chariot-wheel. Here, come on now and 
just see that there are no bears in the cave, because, 
if so, I’m not going to turn out old tenants.” 

Flow hurried up the cliff and called to her son who 
signed to her to go away and not interfere. Clawed 
gave the countersign with his club—and then the red- 
haired lady’s papa threw down a rock on the amorous 
suitor, which sent him yelping back to his mother, 
demanding that she should avenge him. 

“Come on, chickies.’’ Flow called. “I can see the 
Mammoth’s coming this way, and they never keep to 
their own side of the road. Hurry up! Tll go first 
and see that the caves are aired.” 

She crept in, a missle in either hand. Then she 
flung one in so that if the bears had been there they 
would have certainly knocked against it. But as it 
only crashed against the end wall she went boldly for- 
ward. 

“T’ll drive ’em all out,” she called to her husband, 


“How can I get it right. 


Slam stole 
Quietly in 


who sent in Splay and the baby first in case their 
mother was romancing. Then as no squeaks followed, 
he entered his new home. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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FAVOURITE FILM FASHIONS. 


—— 


LYDIA LYGHTSOME 
In the MAELSTROM. 


————)o(—_— 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


The pathway of love was not lined with rose leaves 
for poor Reginald and he was getting tired of it. 

He felt it was time to give an imitation of the 
worm that turned. when the object of his affection 
asked for the one-thousandth time: 

“Are you sure that you love me dear?” 

Reginald drew a deep breath and then let off steam. 

“Do I— Look here, darling!” he gasped. “I’ve 
missed my last train home for the third time this 
week; you’ye been sitting on my knees for three hours 
and I’ve got the cramp; your brother has torn the 
brim off my hat; your father made me smoke one of 
his beastly cheap cigars this evening; I spent my last 
few dimes on the chocolates you've just eaten, and 
I’ve never grumbled once. Do you think I hate you?” 


———30(——— 


TO A YOUNG MAN WHO DOESN'T SHAVE. 


You think of age as of something far away, 
That is, if you ever learned to think; 
Few coins within your pockets ever clink, 

You’re not concerned about the rainy day; 

Your sun is bright, but are you making hay? 
Because the lady’s cheeks are smooth and pink 
You squander your last shilling, with a wink, 

And carelessly are letting come what may. 


In future years you will be looking back 

And youth will shimmer as a priceless gift; 
Your muscles will be stif, your joints will crack, 

And you'll regret the pace that was so swift, 
The money spent—but who am I, alack, 

Jo pass along advice concerning thrift? 


—)o( 


““1£ | eotild get someone to invest a thousand péunds in that 
sch freof'mire l'cauld make some money,” 

"How 'futh could you make ? 

"Wav, a theneand peutids” 
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THE HEAD WAITER 


AND DEAN INGE. 


GOOD MORNING, your reverence... may I show 
you to a pew—ahem!—er—that is to say a table, your 
reverence. if you will pardon me. Allow me to take 
your surpl—er—your coat and hat, and your umbrella, 
if you piease, your reverence. Will you be taking lunci, 
sir? I wil! bring you the hymn—er—the menu, your 
reverence? 

FRESH haddock, your reverence? Certainly, sir. . 
Oh. yes, perfectly fresh, your reverence; St. Peter’s 
thumb-mark was on them as plain as possible when 
they were delivered this morning, my rev—er—I should 
say, your reference—reverence, I should say ...I hope 
you'll excuse me, sir, if I seem a little put out and-- 
er—neryons. I'm not possessed of a devil, or anything 
of that sort, sir. To acknowledge and confess, so to 
speak, your reverence, Tm not used to waiting «n 
bishops and curates and all congregations committed 
to their charge, as you may say. I mean to say, yu" 
reverence, I don't often have the honour of looking 
after the clergy, any more than they often have the 


opportunity of looking after me, so to speak. so 
when I come face to face with an Archibald—an Arch- 
hishop, I should say, sir—it puts me out a little, as 


the fire said to the hose. 
% * w * *% 

WHAT would you like to follow, your reverence? 
.+-+ Roast pork, sir? Did you say pork, sir?... h, 
yes, your reverence, it’s excellent—for pork. But 1 
should hardly have thought your reverence would have 
cared for that joint, sir, seeing as how... Certainly, 
sir; at once, sir... Bnt I should have thought some. 
thing a little lighter, more easily digested, as you may 
say—especially if you should think of writing a ser- 
mon to-night, sir. Now, that gentleman over there, 
an eminent litterateur, Sloper by name, eats very little 
when he is contemplating writing an article, sir. Just 
a gin and bitters, followed by ar anchovy on toast, 
sir, followed by a little gin cold, your reverence, i3 
about his mark. After that, he’s brilliant, I’m told 
sit. <*, 
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WILL you take something to drink, your reverence’ 
a-see WOLY : GOOd, six: I believe bishops do not often 
drink when they are out ...Oh, I beg your pardon, 
fir. I quite thought you were a bishop... Only a 
dean? Indeed, sir. Then, I take it, you’re Dean Inge? 
.. +» Why should I suppose that? Well, sir, there’s only 
One dean as I’ve heard spoken of. And if you are 
Dean Inge I’m very proud to have had the opportunity 
of officiating at your luncheon serviece—I should say, 
waiting on you, sir. I’ve always taken an interest in 
you, your reverence—ever since you started writing in 
the evening papers. The mcre gloomy your writings 
were, the better I liked them. It seemed a sort of 
relief to turn to them after reading them bright ex- 
cifing murder cases what we've had so many of the 
past few years. 

* *% * * * 

BUT I’ve noticed, your reverence, that your articles 
haven't been quite so gloomy lately, Verhaps you can’t 
help a little cheerfulness breaking through now and 
then. What I’m glad to see. too, your reverence, 
is that you seem to have weighed the Huns up proper. 
Early in the war, I seem to remember you wasn’t 
quite so down on the Germans as you might have been, 
considering the things they got up to. But now yon 
seem to have taken their proper measure, and to 
realise as they’re nearly as great a danger to us now 
as they were then. And I'm very glad of it, sir; be- 
cause -I have an idea as you are listened to a bit 
more than most persons are. 

* * * * * 

WILL you take sweets, your reverence?... We 
haven’t anything exactly ecclesiastical on the menu, 
but there’s college pudding ... Very good, sir. I shall 
certainly visit St. Paul’s on Sunday evening when 1 
know you will be preaching, your reverence, Turn 
and turn about, ! say. ‘That’s only fair. You've 
patronised this establishment—and I hope you’ve been 
satisfied with what you’ve had. So it’s my turn, 
your reverence, to patronise yours, if you don’t mind 
me putting it that way. Certainly I shall have one 
advantage what you haven’t got here. If I don’t care 
for the sermon I can look at the statchers... 

. ° s . . 

YOUR bill, sit... Thank you, your reverence, I’m 
very much obliged, 1’'m sure. You may dépetd upon 
it I shall put miy littlé bit On the Plate when fT yinit 
St. Paul’a.,,., Good day, your reverence... 
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Purchaser—" lt may be a pure work of art, but it’s a wicked 


price,” 
——-)o(————- 
LAY s-. OF A “EAG.” 
Old Burglar Billie sat eating his skilly 


In his ‘flowery dell” at the ‘ Ville”’ 
Ile was feeling quite flurried, 
His Jook it was worried 

Suggesting a longing to kill. 


* To-morrow, 
sorrow, 
“T’ll be ‘cased’ by the ‘screw’ in the hall; 

And the Guvnor—the blighter— 
Won’t make my tasks lighter 
For just doing nothing at all! 


to-morrow,” he muttered with 


, 


“T’m doing a ‘lagging’ for property bagging, 
And I’ve only a ‘sixer’ to run— 
‘Ninety-nine,’ he’s just told me 
They're trying to hold me 


For a ‘bust’ that I did up at * Bruw’; 


“They’ve prints of me ‘maulers’ 

For C.LD. callers, 

My moles and carbuncles are known,— 
’Bout my ears, nose and peepers 
They know—do the ‘ keepers ’— 


As much as me old gal at home! 


“Well I ’spects I'll be quartered, or possibly 
slaughtered 

At Dartmoor or Portland, or worse; 
So I’ll just have a ‘snore’ 
On me plank on the ftoor, 

And practice a pose for the hearse.” 


———-)0(— 


THE ONLY WAY TO WIN. 


‘Was there any damaces left for'her after paying eosts 7” 


“ Of course.there was.” | 
** How's that.” “ 


*Why, she married the lawyer.” _, 


Pe gr nar] 
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OUR HUGE: DEBT TO MOTOR-CAR 
OWNERS. 


Few people ever realise all that we owe to motor- 
car owners. 

The tender regard and solicitude which motor-car 
Owners, and of course their chauifeurs, have for the 
feelings of the general public, place them in the front 
rank of public benefactors. As a matter of fact, some 
deople think that these gentlemen have as much claim 
upon the undying gratitude of the public as politicians 
and profiteers. It is only right to mention, however, 
that this view is held solely by extremists. 

Although the motor-car owner well knows that it is 
his legal right to allow pedestrians priority in the use of 
public highways, he resolutely and regularly declines 
‘to take advantage of this right. -Instead of waiting 
to allow a foot passenger to cross the road, he goes 
tearing along withont reducing his speed, as though 
the road was absolutely clear. Thus, by not enforcing 
his legal right, he causes the pedestrian in question 
to sparkle up and, in the words of the classics, “to 
get a move on.”” Hence, the motor-car owner, by his 
kindly thoughtfulness in such cases, engender’s a spirit 
Of assiduous alacrity on the part of the pedestrians, 
and thereby makes the public his eternal debtor, be- 
cause assiduous alacrity is one of the most necessary 
qualities of the day. 
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“ Panny tae Fearwess,” said Elder McNab, when Jeems McBung, the coorteous an’ en- 
terprising landlord o’ the Thussel, brocht in the fowerth gless o’ the rale Heilan Tartan Toddie 
(twa glesses o’ hot whusky tae hauf a gless o’ bilin’ watter, sugartae taste). “ Fabby the 


It is a very foolish thing to go out walking on a 
windy day when the roads are dusty. Yet, despite 
this fundamental fact, some folks will persist in thia 
fatuous folly. In order to deter them from so doing, 
and to protect them from their shortsightedness, the 
motor-car owner comes to their rescue and makes it 
next to impossible for such people to go promenading 
or shopping—unless they love to swim in shower baths 
of dust. Here again he comes as a boon and a 
blessing to the public, by protecting its mutton-headed 
members against themselves. 

There are many other things for which humanity 
has to thank motor-car drivers, ‘They strive strenu- 
ously and ceaselessly to reduce the surplus population 
of dogs, and thus save their owners the cost of having 
them destroyed. By blowing their horns when it is 
not necessary to do so, they show their soulful desire 
to give their fellow beings martial music for nothing. 
By killing chickens which stray on to the roadway, 
they teach their careless owners to look better after 
their birds. Sometimes they endeavour, by risky 
experiments, to solve that great scientific problem, as 
te what would happen in the event of an irresistible 
force coming into contact with an immoveable mass, 
by themselves racing into stone walls. Last, but not 
least, they often leave in their train delightful aromas 
which remind one,of the exquisite perfumes of a lovely 
rose-garden—perhaps. 


Just tae see if his band was in. 


TO ONE WHO AWAITS THE GALLOWS. 


You have seen the blossoms on the cherry tree, 

You have left your footprints in the morning’s 

dew; 

You have heard your worried mother call to you, 
Perhaps you’ve said a prayer beside her knee; 
From solemn doubts and fair ambition free, 

You have been tempted darkly to pursue 

The course so nearly ended, though you knew 
How hard the final payment was to be, 


Perhaps you’ve risked your neck for a little gain; 
You may have envied others their delight; 
Soaked by an unexpected sudden rain, 
You, too, no doubt, have cursed your luckless 
plight; 
The Summer’s heat has caused you to complain, 
But Winter will not worry you—good NIGHT! 


— 


A poet has writ; his only books 
Consisted of fair woman’s looks, 

And pleasant reading found them. 
No doubt he’d press each book before 
He’d put it by to read some more, 

And in his arms he’d bound them. 


’ ex 
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He tied them tae his belt, and, snittin’ on his hands, he sailed 
in’ yellin’ an’ skirlin’ — an’ lowpin’. Hech, Sirs, the day onybuddy wid hae been fricht it 
less, beefy-heedit English. 


Fearless,” repeatit Scotia’s Chronicler, “ said tae Rubbert Bruce on the maist eventfu’ mornin’ 
o’ Bannockburn, “ Rubbert, ma mannie, ye better leave this wee affair tae me, an’ if I micht 
be sae bauld as tae borrow Wullie Wallace’s trusty weapin, “* Monxey,” the brand that never 
never wull wash cla’es. I'll gie they English Pockpuddins sic a bilin’ as they'll no forget for 
mony aday! An’ it wassae, Fabby thereupon snickit off the heeds 0’ twa o’ the prisoners, 


let alane the puir fec When Fabby feenisht there was naethin 
left for the victorious Scots tae dae but rifle the pouches o’ the English, whulk bas been their 
constant custom ever efter an’ lang before, 1 am thankfu’ tae say. Noo depart tae your 
hames ye crack-brainit collection 0’ caperin’ crockydills.” Am’ the crack-braimt collecti. 
0’ caperin’ crockydills meekly went forth intae the gloamin’ wondrin’ in their ain mind: :. 
there were mony sic egregious leears wandrin’ loose amang the children o’ men, 
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HELLO! HELLO!!----ULLO!! 


Vo SPE. 


f 
LL fa 


HULLO!—hullo!... Yes, I got the wrong number- 
of course! ... Yes, please! ... Hullo! hullo! Nobody 
working on that line? Oh! yes, there is! Give me 
the Supervisor, please .. No, no not “telegram i : 
No, no not “ Trunk”!...No, no, not—oh! is that 
you, Lardi? How quickly I got through! The tele- 
phone service is improving, isn’t it?... Well, my 


dear, you asked me to let you knoy’ how I got through 
my Xmas shopping, so I thought I'd ring up and tell 
you. 

As I told you, I had to buy presents for Ma and 
Pa, and Alexandry and Evelina and Uncle Bollin end 
Auntie, and the twins, and Bob, and the Dook—ana 
you, too, dear!—and I had only £1 4s. 2d. to do it on: 

Well, Lardi ma chere, I’ve done it:! 

I got Ma three pairs of woollen “ combys” and two 
shawls and bed socks—Pa, a case of “Johnny,” 4% 
bots of gin and 1 of rum—Alexandry, a mechanica 
aeroplane that goes up and flies over the house and 
comes down again—Evelina, two dozen pairs of silk 
stockings (the kid is so proud of her legs!) and a 
dictionary—Uncle Boflin, a purple-and-red knittea 
waistcoat and two pairs of Jzeger pyjamas—Auntie, 
six bound volumes of ‘“ London Life’ (she is very 
studious, you know) and a fountain pen which doesn’t 
leak and soak the underclothes; the Twins, a jar of 
brandy balls and a jar of clove balls; Bob, a paix 
of sock suspenders; the Dook, a tooth brush; and you, 
dearie, a packet of needles! 

That’s not a bad list, is it, and—(—oh! 
you are pleased, dear—they are very 
every article is good. 


I’m so glad 
sharp!)—and 


ho!td on and I'll tell you. 


How did I do it? Well, 


Now, as I wanted to get everything under one roof, 


I went to Harfridge’s—a long list in my hand and a 
bunch of violets pinned on to the lappel of my grey 
fur coat. (Yes, Bob gave them to me 
knows I like violets on grey fur. He often gives ine 
violets when he is in a stingy mood—spends 4d. and 
gets lots of loving thanks!!! I don’t think! Eh?) 


because he 


Well, just as the uniformed young lady let me in 


at the first entrance doorway, an old boy caught my 
eye. He wasn’t very old only I noticed him because 
he had a bunch of violets like mine in his buttonhole. 

I just stared at him for a sec, then he turned and 
saw me—smiled—came up to me, raised his hat and 
said a lot of things I couldn’t hear—because just at 
the moment a dear doggie was barking. an organ 
was grinding away outside and a gramophone bellow- 
ing at my elbow. (We happened to be in the “‘ gram,” 
department,) 


“and so you are glad to see me, aren’t you?” 

That was the end of the Old Boy’s sentence—the 
only bit I caught. 

“Of course 1 am,” I replied, thinking that he 
looked coiney and generous. (Oh! rats! If you al- 
ways wait for proper introductions you may go through 
the whole of your life without knowing anyone who 
is any use to you!) ” And now that we’ve met, I’m 
going to buy Xmas presents,” I added, wondering if 
the word “buy ’’ would scare him off. (It often does, 
you know! They'll smile and ogle and talk ana 
squeeze, but when it comes to parting with cash they 
remember suddenly that there’s a train which muat 
be caught!) 

And I’m going to pay for them, so 
my dear, and get on with it!” 


“So you are! 
let’s begin, 
That was his exact reply, Lardi, so you can imagine 

if 1 thought I was in luck or not! 
at him again I saw he wasn’t 
and that his eyes were full of 


And when I looked 
really old at all. 
twinkling twinkles. 

So off we started, from department to department— 
me, ordering and giving addresses where goods were 
te be sent, and he paying for everything—even to your 
packet of needles, dear! 

And not once did he jib or say that I was spend- 
ing too much, until at last I felt that I was being a 
bit of a vamp! 

“And now, I want to order a gramophone for my 
flat,” he said, when all my business was done. “‘ Yes, 
do—I’ll come and help you to choose it,” I replied, 
thinking that was the least I could do to be “ matey ” 
and pally. 

So back we went to the spect we had first met 
where, standing near the door, I saw a frumpy frowsey 
countrifed sort of young female wearing a rabbit-y 
grey fur coat on to which was pinned a bunch of 
violets! 

For a second she stared at my Old Boy, then up 
to him she rushed, and said :— 

“Oh! you are Uncle Paul, aren’t you? I am your 
niece, Mary, from India, and, though we've never seen 
each other, mother’s telling both of us to wear violets 
and where to meet, makes us know each other, doesn’t 


it? I’m so sorry I was a little late, but now we've 
found each other it doesn’t matter, does it? It is 
kind of you to have told mother that you’d help me 
choose all my Xmas presents and yay for them too! 
What a nice kind uncle! Now shall we begin?” 

“Tn one second—just wait one moment, my dear, 
while I say good-bye to this—er—er—this friend of 
mine!” was the reply he made, before turning to me 


with something that was almost a glare, but not 
quite, 

“You young devil! You knew all the time you 
weren’t my niece! Never mind, you must make this 
right with me! Now, will you-——” 


Oh! Exchange, you’ve cut me off! She hung up 
the receiver? Oh! she couldn’t have done, and 1d 
got such lots more interesting things to tell her! 


Never mind, p'rape it’s as well she shouldn’t know!! 


. * . 


No, thanks, I don’t want the number again! 
——)o(—_——- 
TO MY HAT. 


By A. SLOPER. 


My hat’s forlorn and dusty, 
It’s rusty and it's sere; 

Its melancholly days have come, 
The last of its career. 


Of yore it was respected 
And cherished and projected, 
But now it droops, dejected, 
Abaft my south-west ear. 


Of yore a bright sheen shimmered 
And glimmered on my lid, 
Admiring passers stopped and said, 
“That hat becomes the kid!” 


And every day was May day, 
A glorious and a gay day; 

This hat was in its heyday-— 
Its beauties were not hid. 


But north winds came a-whooping 
And swooping fiercely down 

And tossed my proud hat frem my head 
And chased it through the town. 


With many a flirt and flutter 
It flitted through the gutter, 
While I’d pursue and mutter 
Choice language, toasted brown, 


O hat of mine, you’re dusty, 
And rusty, too, by jing; 

You could not stand the wintry winds— 
You will not laet till Spring. 


With pity you imbue one... 
I’m going to get a new one— 

I think ’twill be a blue one— 
And it will have a string. 


age ar 


HIS REWARD, 


A much-married man died and his wife erected a 
tombstone with the motto: “AT REST.” 

A friend of the dead man, passing by, paused and 
added in lead pencil: “AT LAST.” 


Anyway, the fellow who gets no vocation is spared 
the mental anguish of going to work again. 


Patent medicine testimonial: ‘ Before I took your 


marvellous cure I was so weak I couldn’t carry a tune. 
Now I am a shop-lifter.” 


“Judge a man by his necktie,” »dvises a lecturer. 
But suppose it is one his wife selected. 


If you want to find out how to manage a wife ask 
any bachelor. 


a O(- 
MAISIE’S WAY OUT. 


Maisie was being washed, and was uttering her 
customary protest. 

“I wish,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘that I need never 
have to be washed again.” 

“Tm afraid,” said her mother, gently, “that as 
long as you have me to take care of you you'll have 
to make up your mind to being washed very thoroughly 
every day.” 

Maisie pondered for a moment. 


“Then,” she said, “I shall marry early!’ 
ant OL 
HE SAW IT. 


Smith one day went down St. Paul’s Alley ana 
bought a pair of gaiters. As he came out of the shop 
he met his friend Pat, and said to him: 

“T have just bought a pair of gaiters in St. Paul's 
Alley.” 

“Well, replied Pat, “as you bought them 
Paul’s Alley, they must be alligators. Ha! ha!” 
“T see nothing to laugh at,” said Smith 

That night Smith’s landlady. was awakened Ly 
hoarse laughing from Smith’s room. She went up to 
ask what was the matter. Smith said: 

“To-day I bought a pair of gaiters in St. Paul’s 


Alley, so therefore they must be crocodiles. Ha! ha! 
ha!’ 


in St. 


And the landlady fainted. 
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T “ When once they have been gathered Obedient to the SUN-MAID, 
HE P EOP LE In distant sunny lands, I ate some then and there— 
They hever more are bothered The difference that one made 
OF THE POSTERS By careless human hands Was wondrous, I declare! 
e ‘Till he or she who buys them My lassitude quite vanished, 
. The close-seal’d packet breaks, I blessed the bonny lass, 
Interviewed by ALLY SLOPER. “ak wowedily hed s00k ie lee: 
W—THE SUN ‘MAID. ... .. And greedily And had a dance 
‘ - 2 Of the contents partakes. With her upon the grass! 
Sometimes when one is weary, 
And far from any inn, “The generous sun upon them And now, when feeling laden 
Life seems a trifle dreary, Bestows his splendid blaze With troubles dull and gray, 
And Sues Sen ae, oh eae: To sweeten, not to burn them, I think upon the Maiden 
Although the road be pleusant, The length of fourteen days; I met upon the way; 
The weather fresh and fair, Then, rich in precious sugar I hear her joyous laughter, 
The way seems long The weakest can digest, That rang so sweet and true, 
. Without a songz In any land And soon feel glad 
In which a friend can share. They’re bound to stand When I have had 
The ‘octor’s ‘acid test’! A muscatel or two! 


Such were my thoughts one morning, 
When down a country ~--" 
Which sunlight was adornii:.. 
Half-heartedly I strode; 
Each mile seemed long, and longer 
The mile that followed next, 
Until I stood 
Beside a wood, 
Faint, weary and perplexed. 


The other side the highway 
There ran a mossy wail, 
But whether this was my way 
I could not tell at all! 
And as 1 stood there musing, 
My thoughts most strangely bient, 
Upon my ear 
A voice rang clear— 
“How is the Eminent?” 


A dainty vision of delight 
O’er that old wall appeared, 
And, as when comes the morning light, 
The world seemed warmed and cheered! 
It was a lovely Maiden, 
As fair as fair could be: 
I blinked my eyes 
In glad surprise 
And murmured: “Who is she?” 


“,\’on’t dare to say you know me not,” 
rhe mischievously smiled: 
I fei my spacious cheeks grow hot, 
As might a naughty child. 
“TI do not know your name,” said I, 
“So therefore I am afraid 
I must resort 
To a retort 
And call you SUNNY Ma... 


“Why, SUN-MAID is my name!” she cried— 
‘“‘How clever you must be! 
The sun’s sweet produce ‘tis my pride 
To bring across the sea! 
To California afar 
My fruitful vineyards spread, 
Whence comes a food 
Strong, rich and good— 
More »ourishing than bread! 


“ Now. sir,” she then reflected, So, to the SUN-MAID, Greeting! 
“The muscatel and raisin “When first you came in view For aye she’ll be to me 
There to perfection grow, I fancy I detected In truth a “ pretty sweeting,” 
And wise the wife who lays in Just what was wrong with you; As said in poetry: 
These packets that I show: You looked a little weary, The rich, ripe grapes’ pure esset.ce 
4 @ smaller are for eating— As though the way were long— In a delicious tor: 
fust try—yvou can’t refuse!— Come, taste and try, She brings to all 
And these, you see, And by-and-bye Whate’er befall, 
From seed’s being free, You'll break out into song!” In sunshive and in storm! 


Are for domestic use. 
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Aeney Keem___. 


Lady—"*! would like to see some blouses, please.” 

LAsistant—* Yes, moddom—what bust ?’ . i 

»di—(indignantly) “I have not come here: tobe insulted. Your manager’ shall hear of Come on, Carpenteer—I'll teach yer to get more marks for yer French than 
ths*. wat? 
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WHEN THE-LIGHTS WENT: UP. 
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Your husband can play dru: ken parts betler than a yonel know.” 
«He can; but he’s too fond of :ehearsing.’ 
“I hear you wee in the dram shop the ither nicht, Donald.” 
“Weel, Meenister, wi’ a’ there influenza germs aboot—”" 
** Hoots, mon, you're no thinking whisky will kill the influenza cerms ?” 
“No exackly kill them, Meenis:er, but [ thocht it might disab'e them a bit.” 


NOT SO MUCH BEAVER. 
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**Say, Bobbie, if yer ca'ls him Beaver, I'll give 
yer this app'e.” 


> ~~ _ 
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“Here! That house you recommended is no 
_.. zood—the cellar’s full of water!” 
Well, what did you expect, champagne?” 


Match-making lather—* Don't you thi.k it would be a good idea for you to mar y one of the 


_. ex-Sultans daughters ? 
The Seon—** Perhaps. But which daughter?” 
Father—"1 dont know. Write for a catalogue.” 
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And of course that was soon done~—and so said 
the cat— 
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**Mummy, dear, why is your hair all wavy-wavy, and Daddy has got nothing but beach ?” 


“* lam Nockshaw, the detective, my boys!” 
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: XMAS COMES 
AND NEVER MISSES 
4 BRINGING HOPES 


OF MANY 
ENJOCYABLES 
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CY, aA ays rs, , x = a Bull Aad 4 , 
Boomerang: wae oa Misbakare Medicos: 
OUR WEEBRLY WHIRLIGIG. 

“ Tilting at windmil s,’’ says Poincaré, “1s but Lloyd George’s pretty way.’ At City board meetings the cute guinea-pig, Deems checking 
directors a bit infra-dig. Poor, paltry spite and envy blind, Expose the ex-Chancellor’s smallness of mint. When Cousin Evelina and Auntie get 
a-going, With decorations due to Xmas Day, With holly leav2s and mistletoe a-blowing and a-growing, They mate the house look happy, bright and 
gay, And, don’t think I’m dismissing such a dainty little plan, But, the main thing mostly missing ‘s, the man. F.ve miles of fowls must make one 
wince, But feathers have no terrors Jor our Prince. Black charges made by Siki against Carpentier, Are but foul blows below the belt before he runs 
away. Medical men may make mistakes, ’twould foolish be to doubt it, They merely wink the other eye, and say, “ Well, what about it?’’—THE 
SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 
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Cha: lie—* Dad, where do you keep your tin hat?” 
Dad—* What tin hat?” 


Charlie— * The one mother said you came home in 
last night.” 
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Maid—* Exeusiog me, Mum, But can I have the nutcrackers when I go out this evening ? 
Mistress—* Good gracious, nutcrackers? Whatever for?” 
4. aid—**Me and my young man’s going to the theatre,” “* Did it surpr’se you when he proposed, dear ?” 
““;ather! Why I hadn't even inquired into h’s fi- 
nancial position |” 
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“AS I 
WAS 
SAYING” : 


I HAD felt a certain amount 
of regret that Boxing Night woula 
not witness this year the opening 
of another of Old Drury’s won, 
derful Pantomime seasons, 
Drury Lane Theatre withour 
a panto at Christmas seemed an 
impossible suggestion to me— 
until I wangled a ticket from the kindly management, 
and went to see ‘‘ Decameron Nights. I did not take 
Mrs. Sloper with me on this occasion—having deprived 
myself of the pleasure of her company in her own 
interests. Having read the Decameron in the days 
of my youth, I hesitated to subject her to anything 
which might possibly have offended her modesty. but 
my fears were groundless, and my consideration not 
required. What she missed was a gorgeous and splen- 
did spectacle, and a play which would not bring a blush 
to the cheek of an unborn babe; and if—as I understand 
—it is to be run in place of a pantomime, I prophecy 
for it packed houses and enthusiastic audiences. 

* +* * ” * 

WELL, the waits are on us again with all their 
customary severity—and with the waits I include the 
carol singers. There are, 18 you must all admit, carol 
singers and carol singers, ‘The first are a pleasure; 
the last, a pest. 7 
uon’t blame the young 
sters for trying to raise 
a few coppers tor their 
woodbines and other 
pecessities, but I wish 
they would do it with- 
out making night hid- 
eous. As a rule, a 
shutlling of feet on the 
doorstep, accompanied 
by a whispered collo- 
quy, is followed by an 
outburst of what—out of 
courtesy—we will call 
song. We are told, at 
a breathless rate, about 
certain shepherds who 
watched their flocks— 
or, as Il have sometimes heard it rendered, washed 
their socks by night; we are ‘“ put wise’’—at increasing 
speed—to the moss-grown story of Good King Wen- 
ceslas, who “looked out’’ on some occasion or other, 
and saw—well, whatever it was he saw. Next follows a 
loud hammering at the door and a persistent ringing 
of the bell. ‘The letter-flap opens and admit the wishes 
of childish voices for our happiness this Christmas and 
in the coming New Year. However distracted, irri- 
tated, and annoyed we may feel, the Christmas spirit 
is abroad, and we succumb to it. Pockets are searched 
for a few coppers, and the “choir” shufiles off, talk- 
ing loudly, to repeat their performance next door— 
which proves nearly as maddening as that to which 
we have just been subjected. 

* * * ” * 
(‘The kids who sing carols,’ the Old ’Un said, 
“ More often sound mournful than gay; 
And the money they get, I will lay my head, 
As a rule, is to send them away!”) 
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tal v * a * * 

MRS. SLOPER hag often suggested that it would be 
far better for my health and pocket if I patronised the 
A.B.C. instead of that famous old hostelry, the ‘‘ Ches- 
hire Cheese.” She has always produced arguments 
which I have found difficulty in refuting until the 
newspapers drew my attention to the fact that the 
A.B.C. waitresses are dressed in a uniform both funeral 
and old - fashioned. 
“My love,” I have since 
said, “it, would not do 
for me to be depressed. 
If the young ladies who 
dispense provender at 
the A.B.C. = establish- 
ments had been a little 
less lugubrious if the 
matter of uniform, 1 
should have been a re- 

gular customer of theirs 
for’ years. But you 
know my sensitive dis- 
position. I like their 
food, but I cannot stand 
their frocks. Hence, I 
have no alternative but 
to continue to imbibe 
my nourishment at the ‘Cheese.’ But now the dear 
girls are to have smart, up-to-date uniforms, I am 
afraid I shall find the bottom knocked out of my excuse. 
I shall have to think of something else—and that 
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quickly. For I fear that the ‘“ Cheese”’ is as essential 
to me as I am essential to the “‘ Cheese.” 
* * + * * 

DID you happen to notice the case in the papers 


the other day of a woman who applied at Willesden 
police-court for a summons for annoyance against the 
people who lived in the flat above, complaining thav 
every night they played golf in the bedroom over hers, 
making it impossible to sleep? I have heard of people 
going up to a bedroom to play cards, “‘ put-and-take,” 


PAPPAPAAA™ 


SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


H. G. WELLS 


chiefly because he’s worthy of it. 


in, 


‘*Wotto, Dad,” exclaimed the Ribald Kedpoll, 
‘now that H.G. has got the Award, p’raps he’ll 
find hi’s jolly old world not so bad after all.‘ All’s 
well that ends Wells’ !” 


But the Aged One was busy correcting proof and 
corrected the cheeky kid at the same time. 
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and chemin de fer, but never before to play golf, 
and I should like to know how they do it. I men- 
tioned it to Lord Bob, and his reply was that it was 
the easiest thing in the world: _ All you have to do is 
to fasten a golf ball to the end.of-a piece of string, the 
other end of which you attach to the: bed-post. You 
then make a tee with a piece of soap, take a driver 
or a niblick or putter or something, and smite for all 
you are worth, keeping your eye on the ball. He says 
there is not another game so good for the china and 


glass trade as this. 
* * * * * 


(“ People mad upon golf,” the Old ’Un said, 
“Who fancy their bedrooms are links, 

May well give their neighbours occasion for dread 
When displaying such curious kinks.’’) 


——_)0(—_———- 
JUST FOR A BIT UF FUN, 


Dot and Nina, two kittenish, tapperish young 
things, came trom the suburbs to spend the afternoon 
iu ‘town. Just for a bit of fun. ‘they looked at the 
shops. And they looked at tne boys. And gave 
treely the glad eye to the lawter. 


Said Dot: “ Dearest, have you noticed those two 
boys following us?” 
* Rather.’ 


“hey look nice,” 

“Shall we have a bit of fun with them?” 

“-Yes: . I’m ‘on; 

‘‘Let’s turn into this Cinema, they will follow us 
in if they mean business.” 

So the kittenish, tlapperish young things went into 
the Cinema, And soon found Bertie and Percy on 
each side of them Bertie was awfully taken with 
Dot, and Percy with Nina, they were soon chattering 
like old friends. And during a very thrilling scene 
on the screen, got so far as holding and squeezing 
each others hands. Bertie and Percy pressed the girls 
to take tea with them after the show. 

Whispered Dot to Nina: “Shall we?’ 

Nina whispered back: ‘ Yes, just for a bit of fun.” 

So it was arranged that Bertie and Percy should go 
out first, and wait outside for the girls. 

As soon as the girls were alone, they began to talk. 

“What would our grumpy old husbands say if whey 


could see us now?’ said Dot. 


“Tt’s only a bit of fun,’”’ replied Nina, ‘‘and the 
grumpy old things don’t appreciate us, they think 
we are getting on in years, and just stick-in-the-muds 
like themselves. Why, we don’t look half our age. 
Anyone would take us for single girls, shall we join 
them now?” 

When they got outside the show, they could not 
see anything of Bertie or Vercy. 

“They did not expect us out quite so soon,” saia 
Dot, “let’s loiter a bit, they will soon be back. I 
thought you had your diamond brooch on.” 

“So I have.” 

“You have not got any brooch on.” 

“Then I’ve lost it; and my watch bracelet is gone 
too.” 

“So has mine.” 

“Look and see if your purse is safe in your bag.”’ 

“No, it’s gone.’’ 

“So has mine, and my ‘Treasury Note case too.” 

And Bertie and Percy had gone too. 


—)o( 
MARRIAGE AND ITS MYSTERIES, 
“Pa,’’ queried the Second Edition, “ 


times have you been married to ma?’ 

“How many times?” said his tather. 
once, of course.” 

“Well, pa, I heard ma say last night that Mr. 
Fisher had been married three times. Why was that, 
pa?’ 

“Eh? Well, returned his.father, “it was necessary 
in his case. Mrs, Fisher kept dying.” 


nega -)o(— —* 
A CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT. 


The Hon. Herbert: Anyone called this morning? 

His Valet: Yes, sir; your tailor called about hie 
account. ; 

The H. H.: What did you tell him? 

His Valet: I told him, sir, that you’d let him have 
it next week. 

The H. H.: Good! What did he say? 

His Valet: He said, sir, that he’ll let you have it in 
you don’t. 


pa, how many 


“Why, only 


CHATS 
AT “THE 
CHEESE.” 


Ss No. a 


.‘ Sir,’ said the Eminent litterateur—— 

But before he began I determined to get a wora 
in edgeways or broadside on and hurriedly chipped in. 

*‘Look here, old bean,” said I, “these Chats at 
The Cheese, cheeseparings so to speak, don’t seem to 
get much forrarder somehow. Can’t you get a move 
on?’ 

“Sir,” repeated the Crimson-beaked Rambler, ‘ will 
you kindly address your impatient apostrophes to yon 
grey reprobate in the wine cafe. 

No sooner do we approach the summit of our sub- 
ject than the interfering parrot puts a spoke in our 
wheels and we hnd ourselves studying the advertise- 
ments on the barber's shop windows in the court 
opposite, 

‘But anyhow we are getting on, step by step, and 
approaching the day—The Day--The Eventful DAY 
when the World Famed Comic, The One and Only, 
Pride of the Universe, was to burst ‘nto meteoric 
brilliance and shed ita rays of rich and radiant humour 
on an expedient and grateful humanity. 

“was in 784, 

“Ah, my bonny boy, Bozzy, those were the days! 
Long before you were born. When Fleet Street. was 
Giant Land! shades of ‘Tim Pippin’ and Procter and 
ihe Young Folks Budget. 

“Gone are the days when the world was young andl 
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bright, 

Gone are the days when we stopped up half che 
night, 

Gone are the days when we wandered too and 
tro 

And all the world would laugh at me and 
I-Kee Mo! 


I’m humming, I’m humming, 
The Songs of Long Ago 

When Sloper’s great Half Holiday 
Was born, heigh ho! 

“Giant Land! 

‘““Where Newnes, Pearson, Harmsworth and lads ot 
that ik were breaking lances and winning spurs for 
love of my Ladye of Letters. 

“And what Northcliffe afterwards became, Gilbert 
Dalziel would inevitably have been but for the unkindly 
stroke of fate which pulled him up  almosv 
instantaneously almost at the outset of his career. 

““In 1884, 

“As, in those days there were but three comic 

“No sooner do we approach the summit of our sub- 
papers, so likewise, there were three serious illustrateds, 
‘The Pictorial World,’ sixpennies all. 

“The last of the three, a dangerous rival to. the 
other older established papers, run as it was on mcre 
original lines, was the property of Gilbert Dalziel, the 
son of Edward Dalziel of Dalziel Bros. the proprietors 
or * Judy.’ 

“It was in the ‘Pictorial World’ that the famous 
series of articles on ‘‘ How the Poor Live,’ written by 
George R. Sims, with illustrations by Fred Barnard, 
first appeared, muking an immediate sensation. 

“ Dalziel at that time was a splendid business man, 
keen, enthusiastic, brainy and energetic, a born 
Journalist and brimtul of ideas for ‘stunts’ fom 
making his papers go, both on the artistic and literary 
side, and in the equally necessary business depart- 
ments, publishing, distributing and advertising. 

“Gilbert, who was naturally interested in the 
fortunes of ‘Judy’ and the success of the ‘ Ally Sloper.’ 
series, was suddenly struck by the brilliant notion 
that the character was worthy of exploitation in a 
paper of its own and, in the tateful year 1884—” 

But fate in the form of a raucous voiced, grey 
feathered foreign fowl aguin intervened and the Moss 
Grown Ruin stood on the steps outside and exclaimed 

(Te be continued next week.) 
—)o(—_———_ 

“Who are you making your beneficiary?” 

“My sister, Edith F. Beasley.” 

“What does the ‘F’ stand for?” 

“For Dora.” 

“Dora? With an ‘F?’” 

“Yes, Fedora.” 


3a 


The reason King Richard yelled: ‘“‘ A horse, a horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!” is explained at last. He 
had just: been out. riding in a tin lizzie. 


Miscellaneous. 


Novelty Toys for Bazaars, etc. Sample parcels, 
5/-. Round lighter flints, 1/11 gross. 
Risby’s (A Dept.), 4, Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free ; also Enlargements, 12 by 1o, 8d., 
any photo. Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


THERE’S nothing like starting off a New Year with 
Good Resolutions, dear chappies. They’re almost the 
Only things that haven’t gone up in price, and, even ‘it 
you break ’em, there’s nothing to pay. 

At least, there’s nothing to pay, as a rule; but in 
the case of my New Year's Resolution, I very nearly— 
but let me tell the sad story from the beginning, dea. 
chappies, 

Reggie Roebuck and T had been discussing New Yea 
Resolutions, and the argument got a bit heated. 
Reggie affirmed that no one ever kept his good resolu- 
tions, and when I declared that I meant to keep mine, 
he offered to bet me a fiver that I wouldn’t keep one of 
‘em for a month. 

I took the bet on, dear chappies, on condition that 
1 could select my own good resolution—i.e., the one 1 
guaranteed to keep. And the one selected was— 

“TI resolve not to spend any more money on 
taxis during 1922, but to save money by walking or 
*bussing.” 

It was agfeed that if I broke the rule I should im 
mediately cough up the fiver like a little gentleman. 
And that, of course, 1 meant to do if I broke my vow. 
But I wasn’t going to break it. 1 
Reggie’s fiver was practically im my 
money, forsooth. 

I was walking home that very afternoon meditating 
on the way, I meant to avoid paying for taxis, for at 
least a@ month, when it suddenly started to rain. It 
often does in this country. 

Quick as the lads at opening time I darted into the 
shelter of a shop door close by. The shop was one of 
those where ‘you see dainty undies in the window, but 
that’s by the Way. Almost as soon ag I had reached 
the friendly shelter a silvery voice exclaimed :— 

‘“‘How lucky meeting you, Bob. Do get me a tam 
somehow. I ‘simply must, etc., etc.” 

It was little Flossie Fitzzarter, looking sweeter than 
ever. ~ 

What a blow! 

What luck! 

To break my vow on the very first day! 

How Reggie would crow!! 

There was no help for it. With a smile that hid 
my anger and pain 1 started looking for the ruddy taxi. 
Not a sign of one (always so, dear chappies, when you 
want ’em, isn’t it’), and I was turning back to break 
the news to Flossie when a car slid round the corner. 
And steering the wheel of this self-same car was my old 
friend, ‘Lord Dudcheck, who has recently become a mag- 
hum—I mean, a magnate—in the City. 

To stop the car was the work of a moment, and to 
explain matters only took two and a half mo’s. 

And exactly fifteen and a quarter seconds afterwards 
Flossie and I were comfortably out of the wet in Dud- 
check’s car. And the rest of the day doesn’t concern 
you, dear chappies. 

I had been saved. The yow was unbroken and the 
fiver a step nearer. So far so good; but I do hope it 
will be fine for the rest of the month. 


reckoned that 
pocket. Easy 


--— =} O01 — 
ONE FOR AMERICA, 


Two Americans in London inspected a certain fire 
8tation. One of them remarked to the chief engineer: 

“Do you know, in New York we use a nine-invh 
hose, not a paltry three-inch such as you have here.” 

*“Oh,” was the reply, “that’s for watering the sta 
tion. “ This”—holding up a twelve-inch suction hose— 
“is what we use at fires. Besides, it saves the use of 
fire-escapes, for when we want to send a man to the 
top of a building, we just place him on the top of the 
hose, turn on the water, and he ir up in no time.” 

“Yes,” said one of the visitors, “but how does he 
Come down again?” 

“Well,” replied the engineer, “he simply places his 
arms round the jet of water and slides down.” 

The Americans looked at one another for a moment, 
and then walked away. 


THE PERIL OF THE PEN, 


“Do you think my story show any promise?” asked 
the fair young girl of the great writer. 

“Yes,” he said, kindly, “yes, it shows considerable 
Promise, your story. The only danger is,” he added, 


“that you may try to fulfil it.” And he sighed deeply. 


ig 


December 18th. 


DEAR DIARY, what a comfort you are to a heart 
bowed down. Mine’s got a regular hump just now 
Ally is a trying man—in a way. In another way ke 
isn’t or he could have made his fortune. Last night, 
fov the third time this month we had no gas because 
Ally borrowed the shilling I put aside for the meter. 
In Pa’s days we never had a shilling meter only bills 
like gentlefolks. Tootsie made an awful bother about 
the dark because a dab of Creme de la Rouge got 
astray and she went out with it on her nose. 

“You know very well, ma,” she said afterwards, 
“that Bob didn’t believe me when I said. I was blush- 
ing. We were having supper at the Savoy when 1 
caught sight of myself in the glass, and when I rubbed 
it off with my handkerchief—well. you'll have to wash 
it out, Ma, and I hope you'll like it.” — 

That’s the way my own daughter puts upon me, and 
Ally makes her so huffy. 

She and me were out shopping the other after- 
noon when we met such a nice boy—I never saw such 
beautiful false teeth before, and though he was a Lit 
bald in front, his hair curled beautifully at the back. 

Tootsie knew him. She told me afterwards he was 
a member of the Alpha Theatricai Syndicate that was 
producing “The Girl with a Smile,” and he’d offered 
Tootsie a speaking part. She’d have taken it, only 
Lord Bob said it would mean his tearing about the 
country after her, and if she really cared for him 
she’d refuse the shop. - 


But Mr. Seedle—that was his name—was awfully 
sweet, and asked Tootsie to come and have lunch with 
him. 

She was just going, when [ nudged her—‘“ Introduce 
me dear,” I said, for she was taking no more notice 
of me than if I wasn’t there, 

“Oh! this is Ma,” said Tootsie pretending to forget 
that she’d promised she’d say I was her sister, though 
I don’t see how anyone could possibly think I was her 
Ma. In fact I’ve often told her that when she’s filled 
out a bit and got something of a figure, people will 
mistake us for twins. 

“Oh! indeed,” was all Mr. Seedle said, and he just 
lifted his hat half an inch and then walked off with 
'‘'ootsie. 

“Ah! Ally, if I wasn’t such a true wife to you, I’d 
captivate that man, and when I’d got him head over 
heels in love with me, I’d throw him over.” 

I can fancy myself saying to him. ‘ No, Sir, you 
love in vain. I am another's.” 

“Beautiful one,” he’d say, “you break my palpita- 
ting heart. Love me or life will bécome only a blank, 
and either the river or poison will be my end.” 

Then I should smile sadly and reply. ‘‘ Frank—or— 
Gus—or Cuthie—or whatever his name might be, if 
things had been different, love might:again have en- 
tered my heart. And if you care to wait until Ally 
drinks the last nail into his coffin I might listen >to 
you.” 

He'd shake his beautiful head. “ Alas!” he’d say, 
“Ally is one of those who can never be preserved in 
spirits. He will never die.” ° 
“Hope!” Td say, looking at him sideways, ‘“‘ Hope 
on—hope ever—And now farewell, and if your heart 
is a-breaking, it will be broke in a good cause.” 

Then he’d go away down to the river, and at the 
inquest I'd have to confess that he suicided through 
love of me, but that not even Ally’s wicked ways could 
make me untrue to him. 

' Dear diary, I confess to thee, that the more I 
look in the glass the more I don’t wonder why men 
keep away from me and go out with Tootsie. 

I will confess the truth to you, dear diary, knowing 
it will go no further; while I’m alive no man can 


be with me for long without falling deep in love 
with me, and so, knowing me to be what I am, they 
keep temptation away. 

Of course I take no credit for being beautiful. Il 
didn’t grow myself, but I do know that I have fascina 
ting ways, and the Dook once said that they are the 
reflections on fhe mirror of the heart. 

When Tootsie came home, bragging about the lunch 
she’d had, I told her the truth, what I’ve already told 
you, dear diary. I felt quite sorry for her, for Mr. 
Seedle never went and drowned himself for her sake. 
That I do know, for I saw him two days later and he 
crossed the road so as to ayoid the fascination of my 
presence, I am like a Siren and I know it. 

Likewise I told Ally what a treasure he’d got and 
never valued. 


“Ally!” I said, “I could get oft fifty times if 1 
wanted to. To look at me is to love me.” 
“Ma,” he said, looking at me hard, ‘I was born 


unlucky, and when I look at you I realise it more than 
ever.” 

Oh that man gets on my nervyes—he’s so ungrate- 
ful. Poor Pa’s motto was, “Oh! bless and oh! 
oblige,” and he always said to me, “ Live up to it, 
little one, even if you die,” and I have. 

He always said that matrimony was like coupling 
a lion and a lamb together. He used to say he was a 
lamb taken to the slaughter, and I take after him. 

Aunt Reeny, Pa’s favourite sister, used to tell me 
that a woman’s path in life was either strewn with 
roses or thorns, and even the roses had prickles on ’em. 


“Women,” she'd say, “have their punishment in 
this world—men have it in the next, and I hope it’ll 
be a double dose then.’ 

She was a very aristocratic lady, and she never 
sat down to lunch with her bonnet on, even if che 
was by herself, and she always brought her bloater 
home in a silver ring bag, And her jewels were 
priceless. Two pounds fifteen they fetched after she 
had gone. 

Dear diary, I've been reading about Mrs. Asquith’» 
secrets, how every man always proposed to her. She 
and me is just alike—we was both born to be loved. 

Only 1 ask you—has she a figure like mine, and 
if yeu’ve got an echo it will answer, ‘“ No—certainly 
not, hers is only a figure of speech.” 

(More next week.) 


———)o( 


THE HIGHWAY ROBBER. 


A Dublin boy, driver to desperation by the strin- 
gency of the money market and high price of provisions, 
procured a pistol and took to the road. Meeting a 
traveller, he stopped him with: , 

“Your money or your life!” 

Seeing that Pat was green, he said: 

“T tell you what I'll do. Vil 
money for that pistol.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Pat received the money, and handed over the pisto. 

“Now,” said the traveller, ‘hand back that money, 
or I'll blow your brains out!” 

“Blaze away, my hearty,” said Pat “‘ never a dhrop 
of powther there’s in it.” 


give you all my 
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LEFT IN A HURRY. 


A tradesman one day noticed an excise officer look- 
ing closely at his shop, Presently, pocket-book and 
pencil in hand, the oflicer entered and began a conver- 
sation. 

‘““Mr. Jones, I believe?” 


** Yes,” 

“You keep a trap?” 

ge fae 

“Have you a licence for it?” 
“ No,” 


An entry was made in pocket-book. 
“Why did you not have a licence?’ 
“ Because I did not think it necessary.” 
“Tiow many does the trap hold?’ 
* Five.” 

Another. entry. 

‘““How many wheels has it?” 

“ Norre.”’ 

“Why, what kind of trap is it?” 
“A mouse-trap.” 

The officer left in a hurry, 


——-—-)o(-—--——— - 
NO LADY. 
In the playground Johnny struck Nancy, Hin 
mother saw the incident and was stern. 
“No gentleman would strike a lady,” she said, 


contemptuously. 
Johnny reddened and struggled for a reply. 


“And no lady,’ he blurted. out, “would tickle a 
gentleman.’ 7 
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ASKING FOR IT. .@z IN THE LONG AGO. 
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En anged Music-lover—" Try the back of the bow, young man. You would find it ran smoother.” ‘ - W 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY (Cont’d from p. 3). 

* Beastly dark!” he grumbled; “‘no gas or anything. 
Ido hate these prehistoric times. He bumped his 
head and struck out, and a bit of spar fell on his toes. 
Then he sat down and said the same prayer as his 
father had said when he fell into a prickly pear bush. 

““It’s quite a lovely place,” cooed Flow, contentedly; 
“there’s actually water laid on—look, it’s drrppinz 
down this wall.” 

“Dashed hole, I call it.’’ grumbled Clawed, rubbing 
his foot. “Beastly neighbourhood altogether. No 
fishing—no club—no anything.” 

“But the back cave will make a perfectly sweet 
drawing-room,” said Flow. ‘“ Look here, children, you 
must find me some nice split bones, and we'll make a 
Barquet floor, and bones on the wall tied up with sea 
Weed look awfully fine—trophies, you know.” 

“What’s for my supper?” Ciawed demanded, 
“Think about that, and not about falde-rals that don’t 
fill anyone.” 

“There’s two fine rats in this corner. How lucky! 
Why, there’s quite a colony bere. Food and lodging 
too! Now, you chicks, stand along the entrance and 
don’t let any escape. Come on, Clawed, grab ’em 
directly they bite,” and she dived into the back cave 
and was soon busy. 

Squeaks and squeals followed, but the rats generally 
fave the last squeaks, and soon a noble dish was ready 
for the evening meal, and Flow rested from her labours. 

“T’m wonderfully lucky,” she said, smiling, “for, 
to tell you the truth, I didn’t know what I could gct 
you all for supper. t’s like that when you’re moving.” 

“Lucky isn’t the word,” remarked Clawed, while he 
exercised his grinders. “You’re the only woman who 
Managed to nab me.” 

“Never mind,” said she, humorously; “I’ll put up 
With you.” 

“Mother,” cried Splay, “is baby to have a big rat? 
Oughtn’t he to have the littlest?” 

‘Certainly not. If he sucked a little one it might 
Slip down his throat and choke him. Give him yours, 
you selfish brat—I can guess you’ve picked out a big 
one.” 

“Well, I’m going to bed,” said Clawed. presently. 
“T’ve had a hard day of it. I hate this moving busi- 
hess, and rotten as this place is, I mean to stop here 
the winter.” 

Flow nudged Slam, who had just stolen quietly in. 

“I’m so glad you’re comfortable, Clawed, darling,” 
8he said, winking into the gathering darkness. 

“1l'm not comfortable—you see to that; but, as usual, 
I don’t grumble, although I’ve been used to plenty of 
room, and this stuffy little hole is enough to stifle any- 
one, Still, I don’t say a werd, because I never @o, 
but I do say this, nnless Slam comes home to-morrow, 
I'll Slam him. Put another notch or two in my club 
hefore you go to bed.” 

Flow nudged her eldest-born again and handed him 
®% couple of nice gristly tails from her own supper. She 
had not forgotten the days when she herself was young 
and dreaming love’s young dream. 

(To be continued.) 


———— )0o(——__- -— 


AN AWKWARD MISTAKE, 


“As I was going over Westminster Bridge the other 
day,” said an Irishman, “I met Pat Hewings. Says I, 
How are you, Hewings?’ ‘Pretty well, I thank you, 
Wolley,’ says he. Says I, ‘That’s not my name,’ 
Faith, no more is mine Hewings,’ says he. So we 
looked at each other, and, faith, it turned out to be 
Neither of us!” 
———— 


JUDG=D BY APPEARANCE. 
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‘Old man, you look broke from head to foot.” 
And'yow leokéd cracked from'ear tocar.” - 
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BEAUTY AT HER MIRROR. 
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THE BOY SLOPER’S POINT OF VIEW 


CHARLES ROSs. 

AIN’T it sickening being a hoy in a lit’ry fam’ly, 
where nothing’s right! and you don’t get no pocket 
money, and what you pinch is snatched away from 
you? That Colossal Catastrophe—my father—said las. 
week, “Boy, you shall come with me to Town, and 
whilst I am engaged upon Affairs of State’’—(ahem)— 
“you shall roam around the L. T, V. Halls with my 
card and write your first bit of Dramatic Criticism.” 

When I'd done my bit and we'd got home and found 
Mr. Archie Pitt’s letter, the Doddering-Old-Grasshopper 
dived off the deep-end and said I was bringing his grey 
hairs—both of ’em—to the grave, and spoiling the repu- 
tation of his paper. And there we were dodging 
around the office counter for three-quarters of an hour! 

I s’pose you want to see the letter. Struth! I think 
I’ll be a Boy Bank Burglar, 

“Lewisham Wippodrome, 
“*“Mr. Tower of London Revue Co.’ 
“ Saturday. 

“My Dear Sloper,—It was very kind of you, and J 
really think you meant to do me a good turn, but 
please don’t send that Boy Sloper to me wuny more. 
It was about half-way throurh the first house when 
someone let him into my dressing-room (I think the 
courteous manager, was extremely courteous indeed 1vo 
pass his card) I was just going on for the ‘ Police 
Court’ scene, or, maybe, I was on my way to ‘Driving 
the Bus.’ Anyway, he said he had come down es- 
pecially to write up my forthcoming big production. 
I said, ‘Excuse me, I’m just going on. There is a 
bottle of Johnnie Walker on the table; just help your- 
ig Pens 

“When I came back there was no doubt about his 
having helped himself! I had only a few moments 
wait, and gave him a list of the big syndicates and 
managements who had hooked the iour, when I had 
to rush again on the stage. 

“On my return, £ found him celebrating a birth- 
day-party with a couple of my young ladies. I said, 
‘Excuse me, but I must make another quick change.’ 
The girls took the hint, but your boy stuck fast! 
Next time I was called away. on my return I found 
him dressed up in my clothes as The Judge! This 
naturally led to a little unpleasantness—between your 
boy and my dresser—and the Boy Sloper, in conse- 
quence was hoicked out and left seated on the fire 
bucket in the passage to collect hie thoughts. Later 
the notion occurred to him that he would wander 
upstairs on to the stage... Eventually, when we got 
him disentangled from the chorus, and taken the ‘ire 
pail away from him, I thought it about time ‘rome- 
body’ saw him off. 

“T have no more to say, my dear Ally. Yon 
possibly meant to do me a good turn; but if you still 
wish to preserve my best respects, please DON’T send 
THAT BOY again! 

“Seriously Yours, 
“ARCHIE PITT.” 


Jo( 


When you see 4 modern young lady looking around 
for a needle you know she wahtes tO play a tuhe on a 
phonograph. 


MY LANDLORD. 


THE adyent of the Festive Season reminds me of the 
first Christmas Eve I spent with my landlord. le 
returned home for dinner 

His face shone with rubicund joviality. His merry 
eyes blinked and twinkled, as, waddling into the living- 
room, he took his place at the head of the table. 

“Cheer up, my dear!” he exclaimed to his wife, as 
she was turning the mutton-bone over in search of the 
best cut to keep him in his exceptional good-humour. 

“Cheer up!’ Then, reclining his head towards her, 
he whispered as though telling a secret known only 
to himself. ‘It’s Christmas Day to-morrow.” 

That evening he had to go and learn the result of 
a raffle for a pig, in which he had participated, and 
which was being held at a neighbouring public-house. 
He invited me to go along with him. 

The raffle ™ just taking place when we arrived. 
Craning ou to catch a glimpse of the proceedings 
(for it was ,acked house), we saw a chap lift a sli, 
of paper out from one hat, as another lifted a slip from 
another hat. 

The name of Jeremiah Pott, my landlord, had not 
been read out yet, neither had the first prize, “ Pig,” 
been read out, either. Suddenly out they came to- 
gether “Jeremiah Pott-—Piz!” 

“ What’s that?’ he yelled in his excitement. Me, 
the pig?” 

“Pot luck!” sang out the sporty section of the 
crowd, knowing they were on a free drink, as they 
cheered and cheered again. 

There hung the pig in the bar, dressed up in ribbons 
and rosettes, with an orange in its mouth, which it 
could never eat. 

My landlord had suddenly become the hero of the 
hour. 

Everyone drank to his good fortune. Everyone 
called him ‘‘ One of the Best,” and everyone emphasised 
the fact that pork was their favourite dish. 

Carried away with his sudden popularity, and 
warmed up with hot and rebellious liquors, he pro- 
mised .several a cut of pork, and the publican, who 
suddenly discovered that the most tasty morsel in the 
world was to be obtained from behind a pig’s ear, was 
promised the head. 


The publican lent us a sheet, and helped by all the 
cheerful losers, we wrapped up the pig and sallied 
forth, my landlord bearing one end and myself the 
other, amid cheers from everyone. 

No one was at home when we arrived. Setting 
the pig down on one end of the step, he undid the door, 
There was a small glimmer cf gag burning in the pas- 
sage. 

“Put it on the chair,” he chuckled, and on the pas- 
sage chair we set it, the sheet falling from part of it to 
the floor. 

““Must see where I can hang it,” he grinned, when 
we had managed to find our way into the kitchen and to 
light the gas. 

I heard a key turn in the front door, then a pierc- 
ing scream! My landlord turned pale and gripped the 
end of the table. Then shrill screams rang out and 
the sound of many things falling. 

In the passage Mrs. Potts lay, leaning against the 
wall, her hands pressed to her side, the two youngsters, 
Horace and Maggie, having fled into the street in terror, 
and were screaming at the top of their voices. 

It’s all right, my dear; it’s only a pig in a sheet. 
I won it in a raffle!” 

“Gh, I thought it was a ghost,” she gasped, 

A policeman came to the door, and behind him were 
Horace and Maggie and a crowd of curious people, 

“Wot’s the trouble?” husked the policeman. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, oflicer; only my wife mistook 
something for a ghost when sbe came in, that’s all,” 

The policeman smiled as his gaze rested on the piz 
still propped up in the chair. 

“Umph! father substantial for a ghost, ain't it?” 
he grinned. 

Several friends of the farn''y en »e in, including a 
young niece, who had heen sches+-ing for Panto, 

Some time later te veunrgsters ran, yelling, into 
the roon. that ! was kissirr her urder the mistletoe. 
Just thon a serateh-band of waite outside commenced 
to play “While Shepherds ‘Yatched Their Flocks by 
Night.” 

I awoke late on Xmas morning to observe a crowd 
of people outside, bearing plates and dishes, Poor ola 
landlord! He must have promised hundreds a piece ot 
that pig. 

Later, I discovered only a small piece of pig left 
hanging in the scullery. I passed no temarks when t 
came across my landlord making a toy monkey hop 
fibout on thé tablé té Amun Hotace; tT might have 
Apodiled his happiness, 

(To be cOritifued,) 
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Famous Crials of Cwo-Hundred Years Ago. 
(A Series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


I.—MATTHEW HENDERSON, Murderer. 


Executed in Oxford Street, February 25th, 1746. 


IN this man’s mind we find an extraordinary in- 
stance of the struggle between conscience and revenge. 
His mistress, however eshe might overstep the character 
of her sex, and disgrace him by a blow, did not deserve 
punishment at his hands, 

This offender was the son of honest parents, and 
born at North Berwick, in Scotland, where he was 
educated in the liberal manner customary in _ that 
country. 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple, teing a member of the 
British Parliament, took Henderson into his service, 
when fourteen years of age, and brought him to 
London. Before he was nineteen years old, he married 
one of his master’s maids; but Sir Hugh, who had a 
great regard for him, did not dismiss him, though he 
was greatly chagrined at this circumstance. 

Some few days before the commission of the murder, 
Sir Hugh having occasion to go out of town for a 
month, summoned Henderson to assist in dressing him: 
and while he was thus employed, Sir Hugh’s lady going 
into the room, the servant casually. trod on her toe. 
She said not a word on the occasion, but looked at him 
with a degree of rage, that made him extremely uneasy. 

When Sir Hugh had taken his leave, she demanded 
of Henderson, why he had trod on her toe; in answer to 
which he made many apologies, and ascribed the cir- 
cumstance to mere accident; but she gave him a blow 
on the ear, and declared that she would dismiss him 
from her service. 

Henderson said, it would be unnecessary to turn him 
away for he would go without compulsion; but reflect- 
ing that her passion would soon subside, he continued 
in his place; and was used with as much kindness as if 
the accident had hot taken place, 

Offended by the insult that had been offered him, 
Henderson began to consider how he should be re 
venged, and at length came to the fatal resolution of 
murdering his mistress. 

For the particulars of this barbarous deed, we 
refer to his confession in Newgate, taken in writing by 
the ordinary, the day before the execution. 

He first expresses a lively and suitable sense of hit 
condition, and calls God to witness, that his account 
contains the truth, the whole of the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

He says he was born in the town of North Berwick, 
in Scotland, and was nineteen years of age the 28th 
past; his father was still living, and accounted a very 
honest, industrious man; his education was the best 
his father could afford, and his character, before this 
fact, blameless; his mother has been dead severas 
years, which he mentions with satisfaetion, because, 
as she loved him tenderly, he believed this affair would 
certainly have broken her heart. 

He had lived with his master five years, about three 
years in Scotland, and two years in London, and de- 
clares no servant could be better used than he was, 
and that he never had the least dislike to the deceased, 
for that she was a lady of great humility, and greatly 
respected by all her servants; and his master a most 
worthy gentleman, 

On March 25, 1746, about eight at night, Mary Platt, 
the maid-servant, told him, she would go and see hey 
husband, and he said she might do as she pleased: she 
went, and took the key to let herself in again: he shut 
the door after her, and went and cleaned some plate in 
the kitchen. From thence he went up into the back- 
parlour, where he used to lie, and let down his bed, in 
order to go to sleep. He pulled off his shoes, and tied 
up his hair with his garter, and that moment the 
thought came into his head to kill his lady. He wenv 
downstairs into the kitchen, and took a small iron 
cleaver, and came into his bed-chamber again, and sat 
down on his bed about twenty minutes considering 
whether he should commit the murder. His heart re 
lented, and he thought he could not d oit, because he 
never had received any affront; however, he concluded 
to do it, as there was none in the house but the de- 
cease 1 and himself. 

tfe went up to the first landing-place on the stairs, 
and after tarrying a minute or two, came down, 
sho: ked at the crime he was about to perpetrate. He 
sat down on his bed for a little while, and then went 
up gain, and sat on his bed some minutes, and had 
almost determined with himself not to commit murder; 
but, he says, the devil was very busy with him, and 
that he was in such agonies as cannot be expressed. 
He went up again as far as the first window, and the 
watchman was going—“ past twelve o'clock.” 

After the watchman had passed the door, and all 
was silent, he came down two or three steps, but pre- 
sently went up again as far as the lady’s room-door, 
having the cleaver all the time in his hand; and 
opened it, it not being locked; he went into the room, 
but could not kill her; he was in great fear and terror: 
and went out of the room, as far as the stair-head, 
about three yards from her chamber-door, but imme- 
diately returned, with a full resolution to murder her. 

He entered the room a second time, went to the 
bed-side, undrew the curtains, and found she was fast 
asleep. He went twice from the bed to the door in 
great perplexity of mind, the deceased being. still 
asleep; he had no candie, and believes, if there had 
been a light, he could not have committed the murder. 


He continued in great agonies, but soon felt where she 
lay, and made twelve or fourteen motions with the 
eleaver before he struck her. 

The first blow he missed, but the second he struck 
her on the head, and she endeavoured to get out of bed 
on that side next the door, and when he struck her 
again, she moved to the other side of the bed, and 
spoke several words which he can’t remember. He re 
peated his blows, and in struggling she fell out of bed 
next the window, and then he thought it was time to 
put her out of her misery, and struck her with all his 
might as she lay on the floor: she bled very much, and 
he cut the curtains in several places when he missed 
his blows. 

All the words she said, when he struck ‘her the third 
or fourth blow, were, “O Lord, what is this!” She 
rattled in her throat very much, and he was so fright- 
ened, that. he ran downstairs, and threw the chopping- 
knife into the privy. 

He then went into his bed-chamber again, and sat 
down on his bed for about ten minutes, when it came 
into his head to rob the house, which he solemnly de- 
clares he had no intention to do, before he committed 
the murder. 

When he had determined to rob the house, he 
directly struck a light, went into the deceased’s hed- 
chamber, and took her pockets as they were hanging 
on the chair, and took a gold watch, two diamond 
rings out of the drawers, with several other things, but 
does not remember all the particulars; she was not 
dead then, but rattled very much in the throat, and he 
was so surprised, that he scarcely knew what he did, 
and would have given ten thousand worlds, could he 
have recalled what he had done. 

When he had taken what he thought proper, he 
went out of the street door and fastened it with a 
piece of cord, and when he came into the street, he 
was so terrified that he could scarcely walk; he went 
into Holborn, where his wife lodged, and all the way 
he went he thought his murdered lady followed him, 
The watchman was going—‘ past one o'clock,” as he 
was going along Holborn, so that he was near a full 
hour committing this most horrible deed. 

He put what things he had taken into a box at his 
wife’s lodgings, who asked him what he did there at 
that time o’ night, and several other questions; to all 
which he answered, it was no business of hers; he 
eolemnly declares his wife and every other person, 
entirely innocent and ignorant of the fact. 

He did not stay here more than a quarter of an 
hour, and then returned to his master’s; but by endea- 
yvouring to break the string with which he had fas- 
tened the door, he shut himself out, so that he was 
obliged to wait till the maid came home. which was 
about six o’clock; he told her he had been to get some 
shirts that were mending, and had locked himself ont. 

The maid, on opening the windows, first below, and 
then above, by degrees discovered that. there had been 
a robbery, and by some blood on the stairs, suspected 
her lady was killed. She told him, from time to time, 
what things she missed as she went about. the house, 
and lastly with the blood on the stairs; on which he 
desired she would go into her lady’s room, and see if it 
was really so; she consented. and he went to the door 
with her, she came out presently, crying out, “It is 
so! It is go!” He then went and acquainted a 
gentleman, who was nephew to his master, that some- 
one had broke into the house, and he suspected the 
maid, who had been out all night, took her before 
the justice first. who thought proper, on hearing hey 
examination, to send for him. He was very ready to 
zo, and declares he had no thonght of escaping, though 
he had great opportunity so to do. 

He at first decided the facts, and accused two inno- 
cent persons; but being very much confounded by the 
cross questions then put to him, he at length confessed 
the fact. He appeals to all that knew him for the 
irreproachableness of this life before this happened, 
and again declares himself alone guilty of, and privy 
to the murder. and that he was not prompted by either 
malice or interest. and never thought of committing so 
dreadful a crime, till a quarter of an hour before the 
perpetration of it. 

This murder with respect to the manner in which 
it was committed, the sex and station of the perso, 
murdered, and the circumstances and obligations of 
the murderer, is one of the most horrid and aggra- 
vated, that perhaps ever happened. 

The above solemn declaration is, however, more 
extraordinary than all the rest, and reduces the con- 
templative mind to very perplexing and displeasing 
dilemma; for if it is false, this person, who is unde) 
the strongest conviction of the enormity of his crime, 
and appears to be touched with the most, bitter re- 
morse for the past, and tormented with agonising fears 
of the future, which he is contemplating God as a 
judge, before whom he is to appear in a few hours, 
has called him to witness a studied falsehood, when he 
could suffer nothing in this world by telling the truth, 
and would have had unspeakably less to fear in the 
next, But, if it is true, he had either been a mere 
instrument in the hand of some powerful and invisible 
agent, hurried on by an irresistible supernatural im- 
pulse, which neither the abhorrence of such a fact, 


essential to human nature, nor his fear of punishment, 
could not overcome, though the struggle threw him 
into the most dreadful agony imaginable;—or, here is 
an action without a motive, that is, an effect without 
a cause, or he must have acted iii opposition to his 
nature, his conscience, and his interest, with respect to 
both worlds, and all this without gratifying any pas- 
sion, without obtaining any present enjoyment, in 
short, for no reason, and to no end. 

Which side soever we take, the difficulty is equal; 
for it must be confessed, either that he has forfeited 
his last hope of mercy, by calling God to witness a lie, 
without serving any present purpose; or that he com 
mitted the murder without any motive, or under the 
irresistible impulse of an evil spirit; all which, accord- 
ing to the best established doctrines concerning the 
nature of the human mind, and the modern govern- 
ment of the world, are repugnant, and indeed, abso- 
lutely impossible. 


———)o( 


Bobbie (who has just received a whipping)—“ Pa, were all the 
men destroyed by the flood ?" = 

Pa—“* Yes, my son,” ; 

Bobbie—* Er—er—then w-when is there going to be another 
flood ?" 


Ta oes EB 


THE LOWER DEPTH. 


Yes; Nero was a tyrant, and his style we cannot 
praise; 
He threw the early Christians to the beasts. 
He often persecuted them in most unpleasant ways, 
And used them to illuminate his feasts. 
He left his capital to burr, which made the folks 
say “Fie!” 
In lots of ways he caused distressing scenes— 
But at least, he never wrote an article explaining 
why 
He did it, in the high-brow magazines. 


We've read about a lady ’tis polite to call a flirt. 
We know her as the serpent of the Nile. 
She’d got the modern vamp, in her abbreviated 
skirt, 
As far as love-affairs go, beat a mile, 
Slave, soldier, poet, statesman—it was all the same 
to her, 
When Cleopatra willed, they met their fate. 
But she didn’t sell the story at so many guineas per 
To a wealthy Sunday paper syndicate. 


Just look at bluff King Hal, and look at Mary 
Queen of Scots; 
They led a life you might describe as fast; 
And I could mention other folks regarded as bad 
lots 
Away back in the dim and storied past. 
Whatever fun was going on they never seemed to 
miss; 
So why, I ask, should History forget? 
They had their fun and paid for it—but didn’t 
“ reminisce,” 
In two nice yols. at fifteen shillings net. 


————)o( ——- 


GETTING FRIENDLY, 


GUERIN AND 
DEVIL’S ISLAND. 


Interesting Sequel 
to his Escape. 


FTER a terrible experience in an 
open boat with a_ tropical sun 
beating on his head and_ sharks al- 
most leaping into the boat to devour 
the toiling man, Guerin reached the 
Dutch settlement. of Pernambuco and 
made his way to the only hotel where 
the pretty and engaging Chicago May, 
whose incongruous array of fashionable 
London gowng created quite a bit of 
excitement in that isolated Dutch set- 
tlement, was waiting to greet him. 

It was a long time before Guerin had 
recovered his strength sufficiently to 
travel. There were weeks during 
which Chicago May stood patiently at 
his bedside listening to Eddie’s delir- 
ious babblings of the horrors of Devil's 
Island. It was a perfect climax to the 
mouths of sacrifice she had 
through to rescue him from the grave. 
Eventually both he and May came to 
England, but the lovers quarrelled and 
parted. 

Soon afterwards the French authori- 
ties heard of his whereabouts and he 
was arrested on an eXtradition warrant. 

The Frénch claimed that he was a 
French subject, so perfectly did he 
speak French. He resisted extradition 
on the grounds that he was Irish-born, 
and after proceedings that, lasted over 
twelve months, John O’Connor, K.C., 
M.P., commonly known at the Bar as 
“Long John,’ succeeded in proving 
his Irish birth by producing a bap- 
tismal certificate from Kildare and pho- 
tographs of his father’s tombstone, 
and Guerin was a free man in England, 
but liable to instant arrest and depor- 
tation to Devil’s Island if ever he left 
the United Kingdom ! 


fone 


Charlie Smith of Chicago. 

In the meantime Chicago May had 
fallen in love with an American named 
Charles Smith. 

A few weeks before Guerin’s arrest 
he was charged at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions with burglary, but was released, 
being ‘‘ bound over ’’ on account, no 
doubt, of family influence. 


Attempted Murder. 

Guerin, had taken rooms at a Guil- 
ford Street Boarding-house. He was 
about to enter the Russel Square Tube 
to proceed to Piccadilly—the writer 
was with him—when he saw a hansom 
cab containing Chicago May and a total 
stranger to Guerin wheel up to the 
kerb. 

Eddie was about to greet his old ae- 
complice with the utmost cordiality 
when something in the expression of 
her companion’s face warned him, ane 
he jumped behind the cover of a pilar 
box. Young Charlie Smith pursued 
him, firing as he ran. 

One shot sent Guerin to the foot- 
vath, and the assassin coolly pocketed 
his pistol and prepared to rejoin 
Chicago Mav. But the police had been 
summoned by the shooting, and both 
Chicago May and Smith were cap- 
tured. The dismav of Smith was com- 
plete when he saw Eddie Guerin hobble 
to his feet and limp into the nearest 
Shop without assistance. The bullet 
had only pierced his foot. 

Smith and Chicago 
charged before Mr. Justice 
with attempted murder. 

They were found guilty. 


May were 
Darling 


A Terrible Sentence, 

Smith was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. Chicaco May to fifteen 
Years’ penal servitude. 

There was then no Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and the prisoners left. the dock 
Completely crushed. 


Lady Astor’s Infinence. 

The prisoners were completely for- 
fotten for years, and only a few months 
ago Lady Astor, M.P., brought her 
Influence to bear, with the result that 
Smith was freed on- condition that he 
returned immediately to America, and 
Chicago May, now a middle-aged wo- 
man, went to Ireland, where she, it is 

lieved, entered a convent. 

Guerin has had a varied career. He 

as been a cinema actor, amongst other 
things, and not very long ago was given 
& helping hand by no less a personage 
han Horatio Bottomley. 
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HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE.-TIM HEALY, 
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‘* Tim” was born at Bantry, Cork, in 1885, and began work as a railway clerk at Newcastle, afterwards becoming a mercantile 


He kad made his,mark, however, as London letter writer to the ** Nation” Newspaper. 
e 7. 
Lintered House of Commons 1880. 


clerk in London. 

Called to the Irish Bar 1884, Q.C. 1889, called to the English Bar 1903, -K.C. 1910. 
Showed a biting tongue, and was a perfect mast:r at making enemies. 

Feared—no one—but had a bump of veneration for Gladstone. ‘* Tiny Tim” had many exciting times in the Commons and 
Committee Room 15—particularly the latter—when he carried the day against the “* Parnellites.” 

Retired from Parliament 1918. Was a popular choice for office of First Govenor General of the Irish Free State. 
to follow? 


More honours 


| THE MORAL IMPULSE—OR NATURE’S WAY. 


When joy is in the winds that blow 

And when the weather’s fair and fine, 
When I am free from every woe 

That causes weak men to repine,— 
I find it diffleult to think 

Of higher, nobler, finer things, 
My better nature seems to sink, 

I’m keen for breaking leading strings; 
I long for help to turn from care 
‘And hit a high spot here and there. 


When things are going as they should, 
And not a care oppresses me, 

I find it hard to be as good 

_ As I’m aware that T should be. 

There seems to come a strange unrest, 
A lure, or something of the kind; 

In short, I feel within my breast, 
Or maybe it is in my mind, 

A longing to be stepping high 

And learning what is what and why. 


But when my luck has been perverse, 
When no one gives me any praise, 
When things have gone from bad to worse 
And trouble darkens all my days: 
When I have made mistakes that cause 

The boss to pass me with a frown, 
I’m not inclined at all to pause 

To let Temptation drag me down}; 
I’m always keen for going straight 
As soon as it becomes too late. 


When I have nothing much to do, 

No foes to dodge, no bills to pay, 
No pressing purpose to pursue, 

And all my fears are put away, 
I seem to be inclined to let 

My better judgment go to sleep, 
I find it easy to forget 

That men muat sow, that men may reap; 
In fact, when living seems a treat, 
Temptation’s voice is mighty sweet. 


ALLY 


THE F.O.S. GALLERY. 


H. G. WELL LL.D., F.O.S. 

One doesn’t quite know how to place Poor Pa’s latest 
pal. He's like a magnet. positive at one end and nega- 
tive at the other, but somehow, he hold us cither way. 

One day he charms us with stories, semi-scientific or 
simply loving and laughable —‘* The War of the Worlds,” 
‘*The First Men in the Moon,” ‘* The Time Machine,” 
“Love, and Mr. Lewisham,” ‘‘ Kipps,” and so on. 
Then repels us with half-baked Socialistic idealisms. 
Attracts us by a Britling Seeing it Through, and irritates 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


PLAYING FOR SAFETY. 


ist Artist—* Why do you call your pretty model 
S .rah, when he- name is Gertrude?” 

2nd Arist —* Well. my wife's name is Sa-ah—and 
I sometim:s ta.k in my sle2>p!” 


JIMMY WILDE. 
The Welsh Wonder. 

Many pages could he devoted t» this great 
little boxer. 
easily be filled with the numerous titles bestowed 
by admiring scribes. 

“The Mightv Atom,” The Tvlorstown Terror,” 


Indeed, one good-size page could 


GOOD SPORTS. 
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us beyond measure by unfair and biutal attacks oa our 
best friend and allv, France. 

‘*VPhilip Drunk” and ‘ Philip Sober,” are fools to 
Wells the wonderful and Welis the one-idead. 

Or is it that he changes his nature, as well as his 
finger nails, every seven years? If so, now that the 
London University has definitely turned down his Fab- 
ian fooleries, we may hope for more of the bright and 
brilliant romances with which he won all hearts in the 
days gone by. 

Chiefly because he’s worthy of it he was created 
Friend of Sloper and the Award of Merit conferred 
upon him, December 19'h, 1922. 


“The We'sh Wizard, 


over as one of the 


ages. 


ness—he is. 
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Man fra’ Sheffield—* Let s’ave atie, laad, Nothin’ gaudy, mind !—just plain 
yeiler an red!” 
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but a few of hundreds. 


-** An unparalled freak ”—indeed to good- 


” and ‘* The Tetrarch,” are 
Acknoaledged the world 
pugilistic wonders of all 
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She returned all the presents.” 


Doris—* Poor old boy !—so you loved and lost 7?” 
Reggie" Well, not exactly lost, dear old thing. 
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